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AMA Vows Rough Fight Against 
- Kennedy Health Plan for Aged 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The powerful American Medical Association is marshalling its forces for an all out, 
no holds barred fight on new labor-supported plans that are underway to finance medical care for the aged 
through the Social Security system. The 5,000 delegates to the fourteenth annual clinical meeting of the con- 


ed government programs for health in- 
surance during the five-day session at 
the Sheraton-Park hotel. 


What worries the doctors is President- 
elect John F. Kennedy’s campaign pledge 
to submit a new health care proposal to 
Congress within 30 days after it con- 
venes in January. The new Kennedy 
proposal is expected to follow the lines 
of the McNamara bill, which Kennedy 
co-sponsored earlier this year. This plan 
provides all retired men over 65 and 
women over 62, whether eligible to re- 
ceive Social Security benefits or not, 
with a variety of medical benefits in- 
cluding hospitalization, nursing home 
care, and home health services. 


A bill less generous than the McNam- 
ara measure was killed by the Senate 
during the special session in August after 
President Eisenhower threatened to veto 
it. Violent AMA opposition contributed 
to the defeat at that time. 

Now the AMA is girding itself for the 
new battle. The group realizes that witn 
a newly-elected President behind a medi- 
cal care bill—backed by a Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare commit- 
ted to the same program—it will be in- 
finitely more difficult for them to stop 
than before. 

Dr. Ernest B. Howard, AMA assistant 
executive vice president, warned the 
physicians that, medical care for the aged 
would be “one of the key issues in the 
next Congress.” 


“Free From Onerous Controls” 


“Our responsibility,” Howard proclaim- 
ed,” is to take appropriate action so that 
we will remain free from onerous con- 
trols over the services we render. 


“No one should underestimate the 
tremendous strength of medicine. That's 
why we won the last time,” he told the 
delegates. “The surest way to total 
defeat,” he added, “is to say we are now 
going to sit across the negotiating table 
and see what you will give us.” 

The policy-making AMA House of De- 
legates passed a resolution charging that 
government sponsored health plans 
“would result in inferior medical care, 
red tape and high costs.” 

At least one elderly citizen was not 
impressed by what the AMA was saying 
and doing. Former President. Harry S. 
Truman, veteran of many battles with 
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‘Now, Has Everyone Got One of These Little 
Figures and a Set of Pins? 


the AMA, observed that the association 
“has always been against anything that 
was for the welfare and benefit of 
ordinary people.” 

“They don’t learn by experience, I’m 
sorry to say,” Mr. Trumang declared. 
“They are for themselves, that’s all.” 


Calling the medical body “the biggest 
trust in the world and a mean one, yes, 
m-e-a-n, ornery,” the ex-President said 
that he did not know what was in Sen- 
ator Kennedy’s medical care plan, but 
that “it must be a good one if the AMA 
is against it.” 





High Court to Hear City Voter's Problem 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The vote of the industrial worker and his family and neighbors may soon be worth 
as much as ten times what it is today. This is the underlying significance of the U.S. Supreme Court decision 
to hear the problem .of the city voter who for scores of years often has been casting a devalued ballot at the 


polls. 

In many states, representatives to 

Congress, to state legislatures and froin 
other political districts who come from 
rural or farm areas represent ‘far’ less 
people than do representatives from the 
cities. 
- Many examples can be cited. In Con- 
necticut, to choose one, Hartford which 
has a population of 116,000 has two 
representatives in the Connecticut State 
House while Colebrook, population 547, 
also has two representatives. 


This means that a vote cast in Cole- 
brook has 22 times the value of a vote 
cast in Hartford. It’s not hard to ima- 
gine what a difference it would maxe 
in the Connecticut legislature if all votes 
were valued about the same. The voice 
of labor and the working people, gen- 
= would be heard louder in the 


been changed since 1901. As a result, the 





cities and surrounding suburban areas 
are grossly underrepresented. 


Lawyers seeking to compel a redistrict- 
ing include city attorneys from Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and Knoxville. They 
say that the state constitution requires 
a@ ‘reapportionment every ten years on 
the basis of census. 


The refusal of the state legislature to 
redistrict means that despite major 
population shifts the same rural groups 
continue to exercise power far beyond 
the 
represent. 


In the House, there are some mem- 
bers who represent less than 130,000 


.voters while others represent more than 


half a million. In almost every case the 
district with the smaller number of vot- 
6 ee eS 
urban. 


The way state legislatures frequently 


carve out political districts of unequal 


representation is known as. “gerryman- 
dering.” The term has been familiar in 


number of voters they actually - 


our politics ever since 1812 when the 
Massachusetts legislature shaped a dis- 
trict that looked like a salamander. El- 
bridge Gerry was governor of the state 
at the time. 


In recent years the Supreme Court 
has held that it could do nothing about 


. such “gerrymandering,” that it was the 


province of a state, a state’s right. How- 
ever, a few weeks ago the court broke 
precedent when it held that the city of 
Tuskegee, Alabama could not so arrange 
its city limits as to get rid of Negro 
voters. 


The court said it was a violation of 


‘the 15th Amendment, which forbids vot- 
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When sending in a change of 
address to The Record, please 
make sure to include your old 
address cs well as the new, and 
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Back to Washington .... for 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Plans for an all-out labor drive to win im. 
provements in the federal minimum wagé law shortly after the start 
of the next session of Congress are now being worked out by AFL-CIO 
leaders and legislative staff members, it was reported by Kenneth A. 
Meiklejohn, RWDSU legislative representative in the capital. 


The AFL-CIO Joint Minimum Wage Committee, composed of the RWDSU 
and other international unions with a special interest in improvements in the 
federal wage law, will spearhead the drive. Chief objectives will be to boost the 
federal minimum to $1.25 an hour from the present $1 an hour level, and to 
extend coverage of the law to millions of additional workers. (See feature on 
Page 9 for story of the campaign to win improvements during 1960 and 
prospects for 1961.) 


As part of the over-all labor drive, the RWDSU plans to hold another 
minimum wage mobilization in Washington, it was announced by Pres. Max 
Greenberg. This will take the form of a legislative conference to be attended 
by representatives of RWDSU locals throughout the U.S., he said. After briefings 
by legislative experts, the delegates will meet with their respective Senators 
and representatives to urge early enactment of minimum wage law changes. 


A date for the RWDSU legislative conference will be set as soon as Meikle- 
john and other AFL-CIO staffers advise the International Union when its con- 
ference can be most effective. Present indications are that it will be held during 
March, 1961, six weeks or so after President-elect Kennedy takes office. Every 
local will be notified in ample time to make preparations to be represented 
at the conference, Pres. Greenberg said. 


Meiklejohn reported that both the Senate and House labor committees 
will hold brief hearings on proposals for changes in the minimum wage law. 
These hearings will probably be held early in the session, since the Kennedy 
administration is committed to quick action on extension of coverage and an 
increase in the wage floor. Although similar hearings have been held every 
year since the minimum wage was raised to $1 an hour in 1955, the fact that 
this is a new Congress makes it necessary to hold hearings once more. 


It is expected that the new bill to be backed by the AFL-CIO will be similar 
to last year’s Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill, which would have raised the 
minimum to $1.25 and would have extended coverage to several million retail 
employees and other workers not now protected by this federal legislation. 
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1958 CAMPAIGN by RWDSU to win improvements in federal wage law in- 

cluded petition drive. House Speaker Sam Rayburn, left, accepts petitions 

from Pres. Max Greenberg as Sec.-Treas. Al Heaps and Exec. See. Jack 
Paley look on. 





Labor Asks: Get 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Profoundly alarmed by the growth of unem- 
ployment, labor and other groups are pressing the incoming Kennedy Ad- 
ministration for swift action to get the economy rolling again. 


Already a series of proposed actions has been presented to Congres- 
sional Committees or made public in statements stressing that unemploy- 
ment is likely to go over the 5,000,000 mark by next February and that only 
strong action by the incoming Administration with the aid of Congress 
can stop a further deterioration. 


Sounding the Alarm Over Unemployment 


Here are a number of moves that have taken place during recent days: 


@ Peter Henle, Assistant AFL-CIO Director of Research, appeared before the 
Joint Economic Committee and sounded a strong labor alarm over what lies ahead 
unless action is taken “to alleviate the distress caused by unemployment and to cre- 
ate more jobs throughout the economy.” Henle told the committee that today’s “un- 
employment figures reveal a seriously deteriorating picture during the past few 
years,” and predicted that if present trends are allowed to continue “we can as- 
sume that by February the seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment will increase 
from 6.4 to 7 percent of the labor force. That would mean total unemployment in 
February of approximately 5,800,000.” ‘ 


@ At the same time the Executive Committee of the AFL-CIO Industrial Un- 
ion Department issued a statement declaring that we are now in a “full-blown” 
recession and calling for a “direct attack” on today’s economic stagnation. The 
committee called for a number of vigorous actions to meet the situation. These in- 
cluded: 


A “broad-based, temporary tax cut aimed at increasing the net spendable in- 
come of Ameriéa’s great mass of wage and salary earners.” The committee said that 
such a cut would have almost immediate influence in improving retail sales and the 
service trades. “Its net result,” the committee declared, “would be rising industrial 
activity, employment, and tax revenue.” 


Ask Federal Jobless Insurance Standards 


The statement also urged Federal standards of unemployment compensation, 
called for a decrease in long-term interest rates as the “fastest and most effective 
way to bring down the cost of housing to the American people,” demanded an end 
to punitive labor legislation and warned that the current outflow of gold from the 
United States “cannot and must not be used as an excuse for denying action to end 
unemployment and stagnation at home.” 


@ On another front, the United Mine Workers, through Pres. Thomas Ken- 
hedy, presented a program of action on a wjde front to solve the unemployment prob- 
lem, particularly in the chronically depressed areas. 


“We, as a nation,” Kennedy told a congressional committee, “cannot allow a 
large segment of our population to live in poverty and squalor, to subsist on gov- 
ernment dole, to see their children suffer from lack of educational and job oppor- 
tunities, and finally, te take away from these unfortunate Americans the last ves- 
tige of self-respect and pride.” 

Among his proposals were payment of unemployment compensation “for the 
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full period of joblessness” with benefits up to 75 percent of the average 
wage; reduction of the age when workers become eligible for Social Security; 
large and intensified construction program for roads, highways, hospitals and schools 
plus a low interest program for small business. 


@ Another proposal for action that could be taken quickly and that would 
start industrial wheels turning overnight is one offered by Dewey Anderson, direc- 
tor of the Public Affairs Institute. This provides for “a federal incentive payment 
program by which the states and local communities would be induced te start job- 
creating works projects at once.” 


Institute economists have found that up to $2,000,000,000 worth of municipal, 
county and state projects have been engineered and are ready to roll but are being 
held up because of increased costs or other reasons. They believe that with a Fed- 
eral incentive program, these projects could be set in motion almost overnight. 


Anderson reported that it would take about $300,000,000 of Federal incentive 
funds to start the $2,000,000,000 worth of projects—a “leverage” of about $5.66 in 
local expenditures for each $1 of Federal funds. 


Institute economists also have estimated that a return of $200,000,000 in tax 
revenues to the Treasury could be expected within a year or two. © 
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- Union Asks Oil Industry : 
For Week of Bargaining | 
l 


DENVER, Colo.—Pres. O. A. Knight of the 
Otl, Chemical & Atomic Workers Int’l. Union, 
AFL-CIO, has declared Dec. 19 to 23 “Collec- | 
tive Bargaining Week” in the oil industry and 
has requested simultaneous negotiating- ses- | 
sioris on every OCAW oil contract during that 
week. 

“We want every oil company at the bargaining | 
table at one time,” he said. “We want them to know 
that oil workers are united behind our drive for 18- | 
cent an how general increases, and we want to 
give them the chance to act—singly or collectively— | 
on this just request without the need for waiting 
for the other companies or otherwise passing the | 
buck.” 

The union’s rank-and-file Bargaining Policy Com- | 
mittee adopted the 18-cent program earlier this year. 

It is based both on increases in cost of living since 
the last raise in the oil industry and on increases | 
in productivity. The committee developed the policy 
as an outgrowth of regional meetings throughout | 
the United States attended by delegates from all 
oil industry bargaining units. | 

The U. 8. Dept. of Labor’s Cost of Living Index 
rose 2% between January, 1959, date of the last oil | 
wage increase, and the time the policy was adopted. 
Based on current average wages, that rise is worth | 
6 cents an hour. Productivity in the total economy 
has been increasing at 342% a year and has been 
increasing at the rate of 442% a year in the oil in- | 
dustry. This, the union figures, entitles oil industry 
wage earners to another 12 cents an hour at a | 
minimum. 

Several major companies have begun to make wage | 
offers, but OCAW still considers these unsatisfac- 
tory because all have tried to freeze wages in a two- | 
year contract in return for a single 5% increase. 
However, they are the first signs of movement in I 
negotiations. 

Approximately 90,000 OCAW members are em- | 
ployed in the oil industry, chiefly in refining, pipe- 
lining, production and marketing. Average straight- ' 
time wage in the industry is currently $2.83 an hour. 
Some 600 collective bargaining agreements are in- | 
volved, and most of those covering the largest groups 
will be subject to strike action by the end of OCAW’s | 
Collective Bargaining Week. | 

| 
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Jobless Get $1 Million 


CHICAGO (PAI)—When your plant shuts down 
and throws you out of work after 25 years on the 
job, there isn’t much to comfort you. 

But for hundreds of UAW workers in Interna- 
tional Harvester’s McCormick works in Chicago, 
some of the pain and fear is being lessened by separa- 
tion payments. 

This UAW-negotiated program up to Oct. 31 has 
provided $883,657 in separation pay to 851 families 
whose breadwinners have permanently lost their jobs 
at McCormick, and the total may rise this month 
to over $1 million. 

One oldtimer with more than 30 years of service 
received separation pay amounting to $4,278. 

More applications for separation pay are coming 
in weekly. Hundreds of workers laid off from the 
plant have been receiving supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits (SUB), and when this is exhausted, 
will be eligible for separation pay. About 900 work- 
ers are in this category. The vast McCormick plant 
Was once the center of the International Harvester 
empire. It is over 100 years old. Seven years ago, 
5,700 UAW members worked there, but the number 
has dwindled steadily, to less than 4,000 in 1956, to 
2,200 early this year, and to 600 now. 





CHALLENGE OF AUTOMATION was discuss- 
ed by Pres. Harold C. Hanover (standing) of 
New York State AFL-CIO, at shorter-work- 
week conference sponsored by New York City 
Central Labor Council. At left, Harry Van Ars- 
dale, president of New York City central body, 
and Building Service Employees Union Pres. 
David L. Sullivan. 


NLRB to Rule on Unions 
Rights in a Boycott 


WASHINGTON, (PAI)—How far can a union 
go in urging consumers to boycott a secondary 
employer in a labor-management dispute? 

The National Labor Relations Board has set Decem- 
ber 19 as the date of a hearing which will have wide 
labor importance in setting the Board’s position on 
the meaning of “secondary boycott” provisions written 
into labor law by the last session of Congress. 

The hearing before the five-member Board con- 
cerns a union’s distribution of handbills to consumers 
at the store of a neutral employer who had no dispute 
with the union. 

Following recent arguments in cases involving new 
organizational and recognition picketing and “hot 
cargo” provisions of the Act, this hearing is another 
covering the principal statutory changes enacted by 
Congress last year. 

The case to be heard grew out of a primary labor 
dispute between the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Local 537, and Lohman Sales Company of 
Denver, Colorado, the primary employer, a wholesale 
distributor of cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, candy, and 
sundries. 

The Teamsters visited several drug stores and super- 
markets in Denver, purchasers of Lohman’s products, 
and handed out “do not buy” circulars on the side- 
walks and parking lots to customers of the retail stores. 
Some of the owners and other personnel of the retail 
stores were requested not to purchase from Lohman 
and were threatened with distribution of handbills if 
they did not stop dealing with Lohman. 

Lohman charged the Teamsters with violations of 
the “secondary boycott” provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, as amended. 








New York Labor Warns 
Of Automation Threat 


NEW YORK CITY, (PAI)—Growing concern 
of the trade union movement over the prob- 
lems of onrushing automation was reflected 
in an “action conference” of the New York 
City Central Labor Council at which the 
demand was made for fulfillment of the Em- 
ployment Act. 

The contrast between the businessman's viewpoint 
of automation and that of the workingman was 
highlighted by Pres. Harold C. Hanover of the New 
York State AFL-CIO. ‘Here, he said, is the business- 
man’s viewpoint as expressed by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers: 


] “we stand on the threshold of a golden tomor- 
row ... guided by electronics, powered by atomic 
} energy, geared to the smooth, effortless workings of 
automation. The magic carpet of our free economy 
| heads for distant and undreamed-of horizons. Just 
going along for the ride will be the biggest thrill 
| on earth.” 
On the other hand, said Hanover, the working- 
| man sees no magic carpet for workers. He wants 
to know: Where are the new jobs-that workers will 
| need when they are displaced? What kind of wages 
and salaries will they pay? What kind of skills will 
| be needed? How can jobless workers buy the pro- 
ducts that automation is capable of pouring out in 
| greater and greater quantity with fewer and fewer 
workers? In brief, what is the labor side of the auto- 
| mation coin? 
“We know,” he added,” that improvements in liv- 
i ing conditions, a shorter work week, longer vaca- 
tions, earlier retirement and all the other great 
promises of automation will not come automatically. 
| Industry, labor and government will have to plan 
for these achievements and will have to work to- 
| gether to bring them about.” 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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Hanover made the following proposals: 


@ “First, we must strengthen our unemployment 
compensation and other social insurance programs 
so that the most pressing immediate financial needs 
of displaced workers and their families are met. 


@ “Second,” we must vastly supplement and 
strengthen our counseling, retraining, rehabilitation, 
job development and placement resources and serv- 
ices so that displaced workers can be promptly re- 
trained for and directed into new jobs tn a growth 
industry well matched to their attitudes and in- 
terests, and 


@ “Third and most important of all, we must 
see to it that our Federal government effectively im- 
plements the Employment Act of 1946, because only 
a healthy, expanding economy will be able to absorb 
displaced workers as well as provide job opportuni- 
ties for our young people entering the labor market.” 


One of 4,000,000 Speaks 


WASHINGTON, (PAI)—A bunch of economic ex- 
perts appeared before a Senate Committee and were 
asked by Senator Paul Douglas, Illinois Democrat, 
how they would describe the current economic situa- 


tion. 
“High level creeping stagnation,” said one expert. 
“Recession,” said another. “Contraction,” a third 
called it, while a fourth called it “high stability 
sluggishness.” 
“No job,” said a fifth expert. He was one of the 
more than 4,000,000 unemployed. 





Wage Incentive Plans Found 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—So-called wage incentive 
plans—under which wages are geared to either 
individual or group production—are losing favor 
with both workers and management according 
to the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. 


The department’s monthly publication, Collective 
Bargaining Report, notes in its November issue that 
the use of wage incentives has declined from a post- 
World War II high despite the active efforts of some 
management consultant firms to “sell” piece rate or 
bonus systems as a means of boosting production. 

The research publication reports that unions in 
several industries have been able to eliminate incentive 
systems through collective bargaining and substitute 
an hourly wage structure which provided fatter pay 
envelopes for all workers, including those who had 
been receiving the top rates of incentive pay. 

Follow up studies have shown that productivity did 
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not drop as a result of the changeover and that man- 
agement fears proved largely unfounded. - 

Based on Labor Dept. surveys, the Dept. of Research 
estimates that only one-fourth of production workers 
are presently under a wage incentive plan. 

Careful “policing” of contracts by unions in indus- 
tries which have traditionally been under incentive sys- 
tems has minimized abuses. The overall experience, 
however, has been that inceritive programs generally 
have fallen short of meeting either management’s ob- 
jective of increasing production or the workers’ goal 
of higher pay. 

Still another factor tending to downgrade the use 
of incentive systems, the AFL-CIO publication points 
out, is the advance in technology in which the pace of 
production is set largely by the capacity of the machine. 

Collective Bargaining Report points out that “where 
output depends on machines rather than on worker 
effort, there is little room for wage incentives for the 
workers.” 


‘Losing Favor’ 


The big spurt in wage incentive systems came during 
World War II, the publication notes. “During the period 
of wartime wage control, unions frequently cooperated 
in the installation of an incentive program as a means 
of obtaining wages. Government agencies also 
encouraged incentive programs in the belief that they 
would contribute to needed increases in wartime pro- 
duction.” 

In practice, however, there is no evidence that in- 
centive systems bring higher wages than regular hourly 
pay scales in comparable industries or plants. The Dept. 
of Research notes that wage incentives are less com- 
mon in the Pacific Coast area than any other region. 
The West Coast is also the area in which worker earn- 
ings tend to be highest. 

Management, too, has found that incentive . plans 
breed their own set of problems. A substantial per- 


. centage of companies surveyed reported that waste 


was greater under incentive systems, that quality 
deteriorated and the number of grievances increased. 
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150 Men's Wear Salesmen 
Win $5 in New ‘721 Pact 


NEW YORK CITY—One hundred and fifty men’s furnishings salesmen 
at three large chains won a $5 weekly wage increase in a three-year con- 
tract signed Dec. 1, Local 721 Pres. Martin Koppel announced. The three 





Answergals Elect 
Chairladies for 
Borough Posts 


NEW YORK CITY—Members of Tele- 
phone Answering Service Local 780 are 
holding annual elections to name bor- 
ough chairladies for the coming year, 
Sec.-Treas. Dale Buckius reported. 


The chairladies will also join the lo- 
cal’s executive board and negotiating 
committee. 


Elizabeth Henderson of the Affiliated 
Telephone Answering Service was re- 
elected borough chairlady for Manhat- 
tan and Margaret Williams of Corbin & 
Morrison was reelected to represent the 
local’s members in Brooklyn. 


The election for a Bronx chairlady will 
be held at two meetings Dec. 27 at the 
Concourse Plaza Hotel. The first meet- 
ing is scheduled for noon and the second 
for 7 p.m. 


The Nassau-Suffolk counties election 
and the Queens borough elegtion will be 
held shortly after the first of the year. 


Negotiations on a wage and benefits 
reopening in the local’s three-year con- 
tract with 150 employers are scheduled 
to start in February, with the reopener 
going into effect April 1. 


If no agreement is reached by Apr. 1, 
permanent arbitrator David Bluestone 
will decide on the changes on behalf of 
the local and 140 answering offices, 
which make up the Association of Tele- 
phone Answering; Inc. The association 
and the local have a single master con- 
tract. Ten other offices, which have in- 
dividual contracts with the local, will 
also participate in the negotiations. 


Anti-Scab Law Voted 
By N. J. Legislature 


TRENTON, N.J. (PAI) — Both houses 





chains are Weber & Heilbroner, Broad- 
street’s and Wallach’s. 

The wage increase is retroactive to 
Oct. 1. The contract also provides for a 
wage reopener at the end of the agree- 
ment’s second year, time and one-half 
after 40 hours, increased welfare and 
pension benefits, and a third week’s 
vacation after 15 years of service. 

Koppel headed a committee, composed 
of salesmen from each store, which 
negotiated the contract. 

Koppel also reported that the Tire 
and Auto Accessories Division of Local 
721 is in negotiations with the Michelin 
Co., a tire firm whose warehouse in 
Woodside, Queens, is under contract with 
Tr. 

Michelin, a European tire manufactur- 
er, employs 58 members of ‘721’ at the 
Woodside company, but now has a big 
expansion program under way. The com- 
pany is building or renting 17 new ware- 
houses in various parts of the United 
States. 


Firms Admit 
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Rigging Prices 

PHILADELPHIA (PAI) — Twenty-nine of the nation’s major electrical 
manufacturers — including General Electric and Westinghouse — have pleaded 
guilty to criminal antitrust charges. Named as defendants in addition to the 
firms, themselves, were 46 officers and employees of the companies. The De- 
partment of Justice said this is the largest criminal] case in the history of anti- 


Northeast 


R. H. Macy Employees | 
Ready Pact Demands — 











Roy Goldsmith, Samuel Paskell, Larry 
Oshrain, Frank Capparelli, Philip 
Schwirck, Murray Gartzman and John 
Gioscia were elected to the executive 
board. 


Pat O’Shaughnessy was named to the 
board of trustees while Carl Durham, 
Davis Saal and Morton Brenner were 
elected to the union’s welfare board. 


Binenbaum also announced that the 
ees union has opened its new headquarters 
at 27 Union Square West in New York. 
More than 1,500 members of the union 
and their guests celebrated the opening 
of the office at an open house Sunday, 
Dec. 4. 


The highlight of the occasion was the 
presentation of a painting of Binenbaum. 
Arthur Garfinkel, the local’s attorney, 
made the presentation. 


a series of meetings to review the union’s proposals for a new-contract 
to be presented to Macy’s department store, Pres. Sam Kovenetsky reported. 
The meetings will be arranged 80 that... sssssssscsmammmmmenmnannmmnnmmnmmennnetns-nem 
can present its final contract recom- 45 at Pa. Bakery 
mendations to the local’s Jan. 10 mem- 
bership meeting. 
ment with Macy’s expires March 30, 1961. BERWICK, Pa.—Forty-five mem- 
“A sub-committee of the negotiating bers of Local 1085 are continuing their 
committee will examine every suggested trike at Vaughn's Sanitary Bak- 
shop stewards and executive board mem- mignati reported. 
bers,” Kovenetsky said. The workers walked out Nov. 2 in 
The members of the sub-committee ~ protest against the bakery’s failure to 
La Salvia, Charles De George and Jack overtime, hours of work and grievance 
Steinman. procedures. The day after the strike 
Local 1-8 represents 8,300 workers at started, Vaughn’s locked out the un- 
four branch stores in the Greater New ‘cabs. 
York area. “There’s been no change in the sit- 
The overall negotiating committee js  ¥tion,” Malmignati said. “The com- 
Vice-Pres. Bill Atkinson, Asher Schwartz, efuses to listen to coneiiiators.” 
the local’s attorney, and Kovenetsky. 
7 
Local 1268 Elects Officers; 
? 

NEW YORK CITY—Members of Local 1268 have elected officers and 
executive board members for a two-year term in a secret-hballot election 
held on Dec, 8, Business Mgr. Joseph Binenbaum reported, 
only full-time officer up for election, was 
returned to office by an overwhelming 
majority. 
president; Herman Geronimus, first 
vice-president; Albert Reiner, second 
vice-bresident; Alfred Wachtel, record- 
urer, and William Brown, sergeant-at- 
arms. 

Jerry Rabin, Israel] Smith, Alfred Suf- 


NEW YORK CITY—Local 1-S’s negotiating committee has scheduled 
the local’s full negotiating committee 
ruhip meeting. twovear ogre. continue Strike; 
contract demand presented by members, ery Co. here, Int'l Rep. Morris Mal- 
are Dick Tauss, Dorothea Andrews,.Tony comply with contract provisions on 
Macy’s main store in Herald Square and on members and filled their jobs with 
headed by Vice-Pres. Phil Hoffstein, pany is still employing scabs and it 
, e 
1500 at New Hdas. Opening 
Business Agent Irving Tuckman, the 
Others elected were Murray Fishman, 
ing secretary; Merritt Fastenberg, treas- 
fin, Samuel Schifter, Irving —_— 











PORTRAIT UNVEILED—Surprise presentation at opening of new ‘1268’ headquarters was 
Joseph Binenbaum. Among participants at housewarming ceremonies were Bus. 


Manager 
and Irving Tuckman, left, Office Manager Rese Hollander, Binenbaum (center) and union atterney Arthur 


Garfinkel, right, who presented painting. 





The Midwest 





11-Cent Wage Boost for 1750 at Post Cereal 


BATTLE CREEK, Mich.—Local 374 has won an 11-cents an hour wage ‘increase and a new guaranteed minimum incentive pay plan for 
1,750 members employed at the Post plant of General Foods Corp. here in a new two-year contract, Pres. Forrest A. Powers reported. The 
wage increase, effective Nov. 15, is for the contract's first year. ae agreement sets a wage reopener next fall. 


The contract also provides for a 
new guaranteed minimum incentive 
pay plan, currently set at 19% above 
base pay. Each year the average of 
all employees’ actual pay to base pay 
will be computed. If the percentage 
falls below 19% above base pay, the 
workers will receive the difference in 
order to reach 19% above base. 

The present average for all employees 
is 23% above base, Powers said. 

This guarantee also affects pay for 
holidays and vacations. Since the pres- 
ent average is 23% above base pay, all 
employees will receive this percentage, 
about 2% cents an hour, above their 
base pay on holiday and vacation pay 


during the contract’s first year. A hew 
average will be computed next November. 


Other Gains at Post 


The agreement also calls for an im- 
proved method of determining employ- 
ees’ vacations, an additional day’s con- 
dolence leave with pay, a termination 
allowance for hourly-rated employees 
with at least three years of service, and 
an eighth, “floating” holiday. The “float- 
ing” holiday will fall on Monday, July 3, 
1961 and on Monday, Dec. 24, 1961. 


The employees will also receive 3% of 
yearly earnifigs as a Christmas bonus. 

Local 374 members are employed at 
the Post division and the carton and 
container division of the Battle Creek 
plant. 


The management negotiators were 
Russell J. VanderVeen, Frank W. 
Creager, Dean J. Hadcock, Harry A. 
Harlos and Gerald A. Rohr. 


Vernon D. Burrill, Freed E. Messner, 
Dwight D. Carpenter, Carl D. Campbell, 
Donald G. Cross, Harry M. Hamblin, 
Max H. Engel and Powers negotiated for 
Local 374. 


Optical Local 853 
Wins 2 Elections 
In Midwest Shops 


CHICAGO, Itl.—United Optical Work- 
ers Local 853 has won NLRB representa- 
tion elections at two optical shops, Pres 
L. Earl Disselhorst reported. 


The employees of the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co. in Rock Island, Il. voted 5 
to 1 for union representation in a Board 
election Nov. 18. Contract negotiations 
were scheduled to open at The Record’s 
presstime, 

The 15 employees of the American 
Optical Co. in Dubuque, Ia. voted un- 
animously for Local 853 in an NLRB 
election Nov. 28. A meeting between the 
local and management is set for Dec. 20. 


Disselhorst led the union’s campaign 
at both shops with the assistance of 
Henry Anderson, president of the Chi- 
cago Joint Board. 


At Hardware C 
KANSAS CITY, Mo—The RWDSU 
lost an NLRB 


‘The vote was 78 for no union, 33 for 
the RWDSU and 1 vote for another un- 











MAKING IT OFFICIAL, Local 374 Pres. Forrest A. Powers, right, signs new 

contract providing 11-cent wage boost for 1,750 Post Cereals employees in 

Battle Creek, Mich. Opposite him is company representative Russell J. 

VanderVeen. Standing behind them are other union and company repre- 
sentatives who took part in the negotiations. 





Progress Noted in Talks 
With Quaker Oats in lowa 


CEDAR RAPIDS, Ia.—Negotiations for a new contract between Local 
110 and the Quaker Oats plant here are progressing, Local Pres. Robert 


Ryan reported. 


“We've gotten almost all the contract 
language out of the way and now we're 
talking economics,” Ryan said. 


A membership meeting has been called 
for Sunday, Dec. 18 and the local’s nego- 


tiators hope to bring an acceptable offer 
to the union’s 500 members then. 


Ryan said he expected the Quaker of- 
fer to follow the pattern set by Local 125 
at St. Joseph, Mo. in October. The 
RWDSU St. Joseph members won a 16- 
cent package in a two-year agreement. 


“We expect to get 8 cents the first 





year and 6 cents the second, a ninth 
holiday and increased shift premiums,” 
Ryan said. 


The local’s present two-year contract 
with Quaker expires Dec. 22. The local 
has had a contract with the plant, one 
of the largest cereal factories in the 
world, since 1940. 


David M. Richards, J. Robert Miller, 
Lavina Magillicuddy, W. George Sauer- 
bury, William Carifis, Glen Kloos, Garlod 
Ketchum and Ryan are negotiating for 
the local. 


25-13 Vote 
For Local 379 


In Columbus 


COLUMBUS, O.—Local 379 won 
an NLRB representation election 
among the 45 employees of the 
Cream Cone Machine Co., an ice 
cream machinery manufacturer, 
here Dec. 1, Int’l Rep. Gene Ingles 
reported. 

The vote was 25 for the RWDSU and 
13 for no union. Three ballots were chal- 
lenged. The 2 to 1 victory came despite 
strong company opposition. 

“Personal letters from the company to 
each employee and g@epartment-by- 
department talks by management proved 
no match for the in-the-plant organizing 
committee,” Ingles said. 

The local expects to start contract 
talks as soon as the official certification 
of the results is received from the NLRB. 


Election Ordered 

Local 379 petitioned the Board to rep- 
resent the Cream Cone workers Sept. 9 
The company refused to consent to an 
election and the Board held a hearing 
on the petition Oct. 4. On Noy. 16 the 
Board ordered an election held within 
30 days. 

“During this ‘decision’ period the 
organizing committee held several meet- 
ings with union representatives and 
learned much about the local’s activity 
and structure, making them well quali- 
fied to answer the many questions of 
their fellow employees,” Ingles said. 

A meeting of the Cream Cone workers 
is planned for this week to prepare con- 
tract demands and elect a bargaining 
committee. 


No Wage Earners in 12% 
Of All Detroit. Families 


ANN ARBOR, Mich.—One of every 
eight families in the Detroit metropolitan 
area had no wage earners when the Uni- 
versity of Michigan made a survey early 
this year. The university's Detroit Area 
Study has reported that the proportion 
of such families increased from 7 per- 
cent in 1955-56 to 12 percent in 1960. 

Four out of every 10 families whose 
heads were 60 or older had no wage earn- 
er when the survey was taken. Among 
younger families, the proportion was less 
than 1 jn 20. 





Thumbnail Sketch of 


a Union Stalwart 





A.6. Farmer Serves W. Va. Bakery Workers 


By ISHMAEL L. STEPHENS 


LAVALETTE, W. Va.—I will be writing 
from time to time about members of 
Local 21 and the part they play in mak- 
ing our local a meeting place and an 
inspiration to us all. 


Alfred G. Farmer was reared on a farm 
north of-Charleston, W. Va. in Kanawha 


County, and was educated in the grade 


schools of the county. At the age of 15 

he went to work in a bakery in Charles- 

ton. Later he moved to Huntington, 

a he continued to follow the bakery 
e. 


. All the bakeries in Huntington were 
non-union at that time, the wages were 
low and the hours were long without ad- 
ditional pay for overtime worked. 

Farmer decided something must be 


done to alleviate these conditions, so 
with the help of others he organized the 


workers and signed the first contract 
with all the bakeries in the Huntington 
area. 

Farmer has continued for the past 23 


“years to play a very actiye part in Local 


21. He has served as recording secretary 
of the local for 18 years. He is also a 
delegate to the Cabell County Industria] 
Union Council, AFL-CIO. 

It is.men like Mr. Farmer, with de- 
termination, foresight and love for his 
fellow men, who have helped to build 
organized labor into a force that has in 
the past and will in the future continue 
to make America the land of the free— 
where all men can enjoy the fruits of 
their labor. 

Mr. Farmer’s philosophy of life is based 
on the old proverb, that we are our 
brother’s keeper. 
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Town Officials, Businessmen f 
Gang Up Against Organizing 
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Of Alabama Poultry Plant: 
BOAZ, Ala—An RWDSU campaign to organize the 300 employees of 
the Gold Kist Poultry Co. in this town 40 miles west of Gadsden is con- 
tinuing in the face of an anti-union drive being put on by the company 
with the assistance of this town’s officials and businessmen, Ala. RWDSU 
Council Org. J. H. Foster reported. 
Gold Kist processes poultry for whole- 9 ge:2*2x:7eeemereeeeecereeeertee 
iS On Dec. 5 the union filed « petition «=»: 1.9.5) for RW DSU 
% NEW PRESIDENT OF LOCAL 261, Glenn Sanford (1) receives gavel and {r 20 NURB slection. supported by na an 
- congratulations from G. W. Stewart in Birmingham, Ala. ers. The plant manager has tentatively At Miami Pie Co. 
ne : “ Oe tee a a agree to an + MIAMI, Fin.—Local 885 scored a re- 
ce rs ae sae sounding 19 te 5 NRLB election vic- 
rr, an ar ran $ irm pplications. tory at the Farm House Frozen Pie 
es “We've had a rough way to go so far,” plant here, Int'l] Rep. Harry Bush re- 
e Foster said, “but when we get an election ported. } 
nd set so the workers can vote for the un- After the election, the workers met 
i U QNUEFS PEANUT IN Va. enc sett 2 tect ce ret win. ae tne uni 
2 © Some of the people are afraid to sign a nm hall and drew up contract 
ite but t n demands. Al Kerrigan, Bernette Knit- 
SUFFOLK, Va.—Standard Brands Inc., one of the largest food producers Pred hn tg secret ballot they'll vote ter, Omar Rainbeau and Roland Mar- 
to in the country, has gained control of Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. Under : seat tines were named te the negotiating 
y- the merger agreement, Planters will remain a separate operating unit of Fr Brag a Hg ma committee. 
o Standard Brands. RWDSU Local 26 rep- ak te on Gains ‘uenin ak en, eee Organization at Farm House, which 
sat actory here. tiating on a pension plan, but Planters Vaughn, one of the in-plant union lead- — —- paige oer : Pt ote oo 
ion Local 26 Pres. Lock J. Parker said that persists in avoiding conferences with the fs, and has encouraged supervisors to a Dir attes ith 
2B. the union expected no changes in its ion» he said spy on union sympathizers and organiz- nor gn ean Parker talked w 
dealings with Planters, which will keep : y ing activities. The union has filed NLRB at the firm’s head- 
D- its own name and management. “One year of collective bargaining has charges against Gold Kist on both counts. quarters. } 
9 “We have a two-year contract that sone by and Planters still says it wants Clock In, Clock Out ORO EEL ATMEL BEE EA 
an runs to April 30, 1962,” he said. to wait,” Lebold said. “We believe the = one technique used by the company ‘sual quitting time. The workers, whe 
ing Reg. Dir. Irving Lebold said he hoped stalling has a lot to do with Standard to discourage organization is to call the *t@rt at 10 am. or 10:30 am., were 
oa that the union’s relationship with Plant- gy a e eee — first shift in at their regular time, 3 ™#de to work until 3:30 Wednesday : 
= ers will be maintained but that the un- cen a at policy is, in general, not 9. ong a.m., let the workers work for ™orning. 
the ion must be prepared for difficulties. ; an hour and then make them clock out “The meeting started at 4 Wednesday 
et- “Our experience with big companies Planters is the largest or > the for breakfast for 45 minutes. Shortly morning,” Foster said. 
! been that afte f 3 Peanut industry in the Uni tates, after returning from breakfast, the work- 
a — moa y Pa oiiniiieda tes producing salted peanuts, peanut candy, ers are often forced to clock out again, oe a hae gag ge a 
ali- signed or were fired,” Lebold said. “Then Peanut butter and peanut oil. Local 26 on management's clajm of mechanical ecutive from the firm's headquarters 
of we meet with the new management, 8S had a contract with Planters for breakdowns and a shortage of chickens ,. Canton, Ga, spoke about the “bene- 
which has new policies and a new out- 20 years. to process. fits” of remaining unorganized. i 
cers look, and this has made collective bar- Standard Brands manufactures a num- Foster said workers have been in the Th ion’s first 
on- gaining on contract rénewals a problem. ber of nationally-known brand foods, in- plant from 3 a.m. until nearly 3 p.m. en rar woul j berg —- 
ing “One of the problems which concerns cluding Chase & Sanborn Coffee and and earned only two hours’ pay. of Foreign Wars club “ oon Several 
us at present is Planters’ reluctance to Tenderleaf Tea. The Chicago plant of After the union scheduled a meeting the Gold Kist executives who belo: 
meet with Local 26 and negotiate a Standard Brands is under contract with for Tuesday night, Dec. 5, the company to the club forced the cancellation pe! 
pension plan. Our contract has a clause RWDSU Local 194. kept second shift workers well past their the union’s meeting there. Through the 
president of United Garment Workers 
® * e Local 382, the RWDSU was able to use 
=| Four Plants in Ala. Council Elect Officers 2." = 
n ‘ 
7 . “We had a right nice crowd, includ- 
arly BIRMINGHAM, Ala—Alabama RWDSU Council members in four shops have elected officers for one-year ge A one Balok. og ae 
rea terms, Orgs. C. T. Daniel and Jack Fields reported. Fifty members of Local 102A, employed at Barber's Pure Sot. or this Foo rm tuauhidin ten 2H os 
tion Milk Co. in Mobile, elected James White president, Bill Wood vice-president, Joe Felter recording secretary,and ,.. 39 signed up at the meeting and 
r- ’ 
“4 Norman McClinton financial secretary. eight others signed after the meetings . 
:. Joe McCullough, the outgoing president, were elected stewards. flour and feed milling plant. M Tries to Meeti 
| S. T. Porter and Jack Freeland were One hundred members of Local 261 at Local 261 members at the Joffe Wohl ayor Tries to Stop ng: 
ow elected to the local’s executive commit- the Cosby Hodges Milling Co. in Bir- Iron Co,, also in Birmingham, elected Before the second meeting, the town's 
sien tee. Daniel installed the officers. mingham chose George Stephenson as Jack Dempsey president, Willie Martin mayor refused to allow the RWDSU to 








Tuscaloosa Local 945 reelected its four 
top officers for another term, Daniel 
also said. Renamed to office were O. P. 
Maughn president; A. H. Acres, vice 
president; J. R. Dillard, financial secre- 
tary and C. D. Leanard, recording secre- 
tary. Charles Sexton and Eugene Rogers 








their chairman and Walter Stoudemire 
vice-chairman,..Org. Jack Fields report- 
ed. Bennie Starks, Robert Reese, Johnny 
Campbell, Eugene Keeler, Alvin Wins- 
ton, A. C. Hawkins, Arthur Stephenson 
and William Williams were elected to 
the shop committee. Cosby Hodges is a 










of Local 436 mem- 


ber at the local’s annual breakfast, held Nev. 29 in Birmingham, Ala. Mem- 
bers of local are employed at W. T. Grant variety stores in cify. 


December 18, 1960 


/ 


vice-president and William Mansell sec- 
retary. Alex Murphy, Melvin Sharp, E. E. 
Manning, Lewis Hodge and O. C. San- 
ford were named to the executive com- 
mittee. Fields installed the newly-elected 
officers and committeemen. 

The local has 100 members at Joffe. 


Pruitt, Grant manager; 
Harper, United Appeal; 


Elsie Barker, 


hire the Community House again. After 
the Local 382 president intervened again, 
the mayor changed his mind. The gar- 
ment workers local, which has 250 mem- 
bers, and a small machinists local, are 
the only two unions in Marshall Coun- 
ty. 


speaker; 
; Homer 


shop ; 
Margaret Robbins, RWDSU. i 
| 7° 
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Drive Opens in Gander to Organize 
All Workers in RWDSU Jurisdiction 


GANDER, Nfld.—Local 1060 has begun a drive to organize all of the unorganized workers in RWDSU jur- 


isdiction here, Local Pres. J. C. Mullett reported. 

“We have been very successful in our eee 
first project,” Mullett said. “During Oc- 
tober we organized the employees of the 
Town Council here at Gander and have 
just negotiated our first agreement for 


that group.” 


The Council’s 12 employees won 10 
cents an hour effective immediately, two 
weeks’ vacation with pay, one day’s sick 


leave each month, three days’ leave in 
the event of death in the employee’s fam- 
fly, a 40-hour work week with overtime 
after eight hours daily, and double time 
for work on holidays. 

Other provisions of the one-year 
agreement, signed Nov. 18, provide union 
reecognition, a dues check-off and 
grievance procedure. 


“Pleased With Agreement” 


“The employees of the Council as well 
as the whole membership of the local 
were very pleased with the agreement,” 
Mullett said, “and we feel this will be 
an asset in organizing the other estab- 
lishments we have in mind.” 

The council has 12 employees at pres- 
ent, but the number of employees is ex- 
pected to grow as the Council’s work 
increases. The town of Gander was in- 
corporated in 1958 and some of the 
municipal services are still being main- 
tained by the Department of Transport 
on a year-to-year basis until the Coun- 
cil is in a position to maintain all the 
services within the township. 

Mayor J. Robertson, Deputy Mayor 
William Harris and Eli Baker, town 
manager, negotiated for the council. 
Council employees Elija Seaward and 
Bernard Anstey, Local Vice-Pres. Au- 
gustus Pritchett, Rec.-Sec, Harold Mil- 
ler and Mullett bargained for the union. 
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Negotiating Local 1060’s first contract for Gander, Nfld. Town Council em- 

ployees are Sec. Harold Miller (seated left), Vice Pres. Augustus Pritchett, 

Pres. James C. Mullett, Mayor J. Robertson and Eli Baker, town manager. 
Standing are Bernard Anstey and Elija Seaward, council employees. 





Ont. Dairy Settles on Strike Eve 


KITCHENER, Ont.—Thirty-five members of Loca] 440 employed at the 
Westside Dairy here have won a two-year contract after a strike vote was 
taken, Int’l Rep. George Spaxman reported. 


The contract provides wage boosts of 
2 cents hourly each year, $50 retroactive 
pay, jury duty pay, condolence leave 
an improved vacation schedule and in- 
creased welfare plan benefits. 

The dairy empleyees turned down the 





report of a conciliation board and voted 
to strike on Nov. 26. The contract was 
settled the day before. 

Spaxman headed the negotiating com- 
mittee. 


New Party Fund Campaign Gets Under Way 


TORONTO, Ont.—Unions across Canada, including the RWDSU, are-hard at work to raise funds for the 
founding convention of the New Party, set for July 31- Aug. 5, 1961, Ontario Supervisor Hugh Buchanan reported. 
Two successive conventions of the Canadian Labour Congress have endorsed the formation of the New 


Ontario CCF Urges 
Measures to Provide 


More Employment 


TORONTO, Ont. (CPA)—-The Ontario 
CCF has submitted. a.five-point program 
designed to meet-the urgent short-term 
need for provision of more jobs in the 
province. 

In a debate on unemployment in the 
Ontario Legislature, CCF leader Donaid 
MacDonald also emphasized that in the 
long run full employment would be re- 
stored in Canada only with over-all eco- 
nomic planning by the federal govern- 
ment and a broad-expansion of the 
economy’s public sector. 

The CCF® short-term program in- 
cludes: 

@ Bolstering of the Winter Works Pro- 
gram by assuring that senior levels of 
government meet 75 per cent not only 
of labor but also material costs for all 
approved projects. 


@ Launching of a large-scale low-cost 


housing program. 

@ Increases in federal unemployment 
benefits and in provincial welfare pay- 
ments to, boost consumer purchasing 
power. 

@ Intensive use by the province of the 
provisions of the National Vocational 


@ Introduction of legisiation to cut 
the legal maximum work wéek from 48 
to 40 hours. 

e@8 


Party. 

The goal of the New Party Founding 
Fund is to raise $250,000 among Cana- 
dian trade unionists. 

“We hope to raise $1 from each 
RWDSU member in the Dominion,” Bu- 
chanan, who is responsible for coordinat- 
ing the union’s drive in Ontario, said. 

The union intends to use international 
union representatives, local business 
agents and shop stewards to meet its 
quota in the drive, which will be con- 
centrated from Jan. 1 through March 31. 
The fund will be used to establish New 
Party headquarters in Ottawa, develop 
provincial organizations and pay the 
costs of what is expected to be the big- 
gest political convention ever held in 
Canada. 

The RWDSU has already started its 





campaign for the New Party, Buchanan 
said. Sixty officers and staffers, repre- 
senting about 7,000 members in Ontario, 
attended a meeting Nov. 27 in Toronto 
at which Canadian Dir. George Barlow 
appealed for support of the New Party. 
Morden Lazarus, political action director 
of the Ontario Federation of Labour, also 
spoke on the principles and platform of 
the New Party. Buchanan served as 
chairman ef the meeting, which was at- 
tended by representatives of Locals 414, 
422, 440, 448, 461, 598 and 1002. 

Barlow and Buchanan also attended a 
New Party seminar Dec. 3 and 4 at 
Montreal. Int’l Rep. John Lynk attended 
the seminar as a representative of the 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 
in the Maritime provinces. 


Wage Boosts 
For 325 in 
3 Man. Shops 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Three new 
contracts have been negotiated on 
behalf of 325 members of the Mani- 
toba Joint Board, Int’l Rep. Chris 
Schubert reported. ~ 


All hourly workers of the Winnipeg 
Casket Co. won 12 cents hourly over 
three years while piece rate workers won 
10 cents in a three-year contract, retro- 
active to July 1. The company also agreed 
to pay 50% of employees’ medical cover- 
age costs including projected rate in- 
creases. 


The negotiating committee was eom- 
posed of W. Gabel, chairman; QO. Miller, 
D. Winnick, Anne Gulenchyn and Schu- 
bert. 


A newly-signed agreement with Chris- 
tie Brown Biscuits ‘(National Biscuits) 
will give all workers 15 cents an hour 
or $6 weekly over two years. Eight cents 
of the increase is retroactive to Oct. 16; 
the other 7-cent increases will be effec- 
tive next October. 


The company also agreed to pay for 
nine statutory holidays whether they fall 
during the work week or not. 


Pensions Increased 


Another contract provision revises the 
company’s pension plan to give a 65-year 
old employee with 25 years of service a 
minimum of $100 monthly. The previous 
minimum pension was $47.50 monthly. 


Chairman H. Sanders, R. Richen, Neil- 
la Stewart, G. Rauh, A. Schellenberg, A. 
Peron, H. Loewen and Schubert nego- 
tiated for the employees. 


Employees of the Building Products 
Co. won from 12% to 16 cents hourly 
over two years. Additional adjugtments, 
mostly in the paper mill department, will 
range from 312 to 18 cents hourly. The 
contract also adds a ninth paid holiday, 
Remembrance Day, Nov. 11, and a half- 
hour's supper allowance for maintenance 
and paper mill employees working more 
than 1% hours after their regular quit- 
ting time. 


Union negotiators were A. Duhamel, 
chairman; J. Donald, G. Morrison, G. 
McFarlane, J. Inman, J. Robert and 
Schubert. 


Ed Tell Again Leads 
Sydney Local 198 


SYDNEY, N. S.—Local 198 elected of- 
ficers for the coming year at a member- 
ship meeting Dec. 8, Int’] Rep. John Lynk 
reported. 


Ed Tell was reelected president of the 
local while Charles Holloran was named 
first vice-president and Art Taylor was 
elected second vice-president. Donald 
McDonald was reelected secretary, Doug 
Campbell was reelected to the post of 
financial secretary, and Mel Fergurson 
was named guard. Lynk conducted the 
election and installed the officers. 
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LOCAL 596 PICKETS at Mason's Ltd.. Wholesale in. Sydney, N. S. are on the job in spite of 20-degree weather. 


The-strike began Oct. 24 when Mason’s refused te accept conciliation board recommendations. The RWDSUVers 
have received strong support from Cape Breton Labour Council and Steelworkers Local 1064 in the walkout. 
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Battle Begins Soon for Improvements in Federal Wage Law 


Once again, the American labor movement is preparing to wage 
an urgent legislative battle: to increase the federal minimum ‘wage 
to at least $1.25 an hour, and to bring under coverage of the law a good 
portion of the 20 million workers who are still denied its protection. 


The struggle for coverage of retail employees and other workers 
who are not protected has been going on ever since the original min- 
imum wage law was passed back in 1938. The labor movement has had 
to fight on two fronts during all these years: one, to bring the mini- 
mum wage up to a level that has some meaning for workers who are 
covered by the law; and two, to bring some of our nation’s lowest-paid 
workers under the law. 


Year after year, the coverage fight has run into obstacles of one 
kind or another. But last year the conditions appeared favorable for 
real improvements in the minimum wage law. For the story of what 
happened in 1960 the following article from Public Affairs Institute’s 
“Washington Window” offers a clear and simple account of how an 
important bill was knifed in Congress. It also presents a forecast of 
what is likely to happen in 1961 when the same bill is presented again. 





From the labor point of view one of the most heart-breaking episodes 
in the history of the 86th Congress was the way in which a coalition of 
Republicans and conservative Democrats managed to kill the minimum 
wage bill. 

The reason is simple. Although the minimum wage does not directly 
affect most union members who generally earn more than today’s $1.00 
an hour minimum, it does set a floor below which employers, in the opin- 
ion of organized labor, should not be allowed to go in the interest of the 
entire nation. 

The $1.00 an hour minimum means $40 a week and few would con- 
tend that a married man with a family to support can live decently on 
such a wage. Yet there are still millions of Americans who do not earn 
that minimum, much less the $1.25 an hour that labor believes should 
be the wage floor. 


No Protection for Retail Employees, Other Workers’ 


Even more important, perhaps, are the millions who have no mini- 
mum wage protection at all. These are mostly in agriculture, in the re- 
tail trades, in laundries, in food processing and service trades—at least 
10 million. men, women and children who have absolutely no minimum 
wage protection whatever. 

It is to protect such people, the forgotten workers of American in- 
dustrial life who can contribute little to the buying power of the Ameri- 
can people and who live constantly on the fringe of poverty and want 
that the minimum wage battle is being fought. 

The 1960 bill wasn’t killed outright, but it was maneuvered so that 
when it came to a showdown between a bill passed by the Senate and one 
passed by the House, the Senate conferees found themselves unable to 
accept the House bill and let the whole business die until 1961. 

Now, with a new Congress and the new Kennedy administration com- 
ing up,*the battle for a $1.25 an hour minimum and extended coverage 
begins all over again. 

This time, the circumstances are unusually dramatic. The 1960 Sen- 
ate bill raising the minimum to $1.25 in three steps and extending cov- 
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erage to some four million workers was fathered by Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy. Kennedy fought for his bill over tough opposition and got it through 
the Senate with the aid of its.co-sponsor, Senator Wayne Morse, 


Meanwhile powerful conservative leaders in the House, representing 
the reactionary wing of both parties, were working either to kill a mini- 
mum wage bill altogether or, if that was impossible, to produce as value- 
less a bill as they could manage. 


They couldn’t stop a bill, but they did manage to get House approval 
for a bill that held the increase to $1.15 and gave newly covered work- 
ers only $1. It not only cut extension of coverage to 1,400,000, but at the 
same time knocked 700,000 off the list and “accidentally” took away pro- 
tection from about 14 million now covered. 


The Senate conferees offered a number of compromises that would 
have done away with the House bill’s weakest features from the labor view- 
point, but the House conferees were stubborn. In the end, Senator Ken- 
nedy and his Senate colleagues walked out determined to renew the fight 
another day. 


~ 


Kennedy Election Spells the Difference 


That other day is now fast approaching. Senator Kennedy will be 
President of the United States and there will be a number of changes in 
both the Senate and the House which ought to make the 1961 story dif- 
ferent from the 1960 one. 


@ As President, Kennedy would have far more persuasive powers 
over faint-hearted members of Congress than he did as Senator even 
though he was Democratic candidate for the presidency when the final 
battles over the bill were waged. Under the Eisenhower administration, 
a veto had been freely predicted for a $1.25 bill and hesitant Congress- 
men could use the veto threat to vote for a weaker bill. There will be no 
veto threat this time. Even more, Kennedy has made clear that his $1.25 
bill plus at least four million extended coverage is still close to his heart. 


@ There have been some significant changes in the House as a re- 
sult of the November election, some favorable for passage of a $1.25 bill, 
some unfavorable. 


Here’s what has happened: 


Rep. Graham Barden of North Carolina, who is chairman of the 
House Education and Labor Committee and a violent foe of any kind of 
liberal minimum wage legislation, is retiring from Congress. His job as 
chairman of the committee will be taken over by the next Democrat in 
ine, Rep. Adam Clayton Powell of New York. During the 86th Congress 
Powell voted for $1.25 and extension of coverage to the retail trades and 
now is in a position to push hard for a Senate-type bill. 


On the other hand, the conservative groups, whose hold over power- 
ful committees has yet to be broken, have promised an equally stubborn 
battle to prevent passage of a liberal $1.25 bill and especially to prevent 
the extension of coverage to the retail trades and to the agricultural in- 
terests which now profit by low wages in their industries. 


In this battle, they count on the fact that Republican strength in the 
House was increased by at least 20 votes as a result of the November 
election. Theoretically, then, the conservative coalition should be stronger 
than it was during the 86th Congress. 

But the battle is not merely a numerical one. A lot depends on the 
vigor with which the legislative maneuver battle is fought and above all 
on the vigor with which the new President pushes for the kind of legis- 
lation that he wants. 

9@ 














By SHEILA M. SINGER 


Most of us have our problems at Christmas 
time—and most of these problems revolve around 
how to pay for the gifts we buy for our families. 
Of course, if you’re unemployed or on a reduced 
workweek, the problem may be whether you can 
afford any Christmas gifts at all. 


But America is the land of opportunity, and 
so, while most of us are sweating over Yuletide 
budgets, a number of our countrymen have a 
different kind of problem. Their problem is this: 
since their families and friends already have just 
about everything they need or can use, what Is 
there left to buy for them? 


Fortunately, a number of companies keep 
working at this urgent problem and have come 
up with some answers on What to Buy for Those 
Who Have Everything. As you might expect, these 
essential items are advertised in the pages of 
such magazines as Esquire, The New Yorker, 
Holiday, Vogue, Playboy and the Diner's Club 
Magazine. 





Any sports enthusiasts on the gift list? Here's 
a practice golf club without a head, but with a lit- 
. le device that clicks at a good swing ($24.95) ...if 
you prefer a club with a head (sapphire studded), 
_ how about a sterling silver putter ($150)?... 
Satisfy Junior’s whim for a sports car just like 
Dad’s with a miniature Ferrari ($489.50) ... if 
this crowds the garage, ease the squeeze with a 
folding scooter ($214.50) . . . know anyone who 
loves outdoor camping but can’t stand the great 
outdoors? How about an indoor sleeping bag, a 
big quilted nylon or corduroy puff with sheets 
inside ($60)?. . . Need a stocking filler for a per- 
son with pull? A sterling silver yo-yo does the 
trick ($7.95) ... any couple could use “his and 
hers” airplanes ($176,000 for two personal 
planes) ... for that “You Are There” feeling 
when watching Westerns, here are some cowboy 
boots with gold-embossed derricks ($100) ... al- 
most as important as skis and poles are rough 
and tumble parkas. It’s a good idea to have two 
in case one gets wet from the snow. Here’s one in 
alpaca, a checkerboard design in demitasse and 
cafe au lait ($98.50) and another parka made of 
natural unplucked fur seal ($425) ... and for 
those armchair athletes, a pocket-size muscle 
toning machine ($89.50). 


Clothing always makes a welcome gift, espe- 
cially when it’s as useful as a 24k gold necktie 
($25) ... or a genuine buffalo robe ($195) -.. if 
she’s the casual type, she’s sure to need a sleeve- 
less tunic of Empress chinchilla to toss over her 
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pajamas ($7,950) ... and if her delicate skin is 
sensitive to ordinary metals, she'll appreciate 
your thoughtfulness in getting her a set of 14k 
gold garters ($55) .. . but don’t leave the men 
out in the rain, at least not without a silver and 
ebony handled umbrella ($90) ... Can he use a 
‘cane? One with a brandy flask encased in its 
hollow leg? ($18.50). 





There’s nothing more practical than warm 
winter clothes to keep out the chill. What could 
be more practical than this two-yard long stock- 
ing-cap of white wool jersey stencilled with 
painted gold designs, spangled with gold paillet- 
tes, and agleam with rhinestones ($75) ...a 
French shepherd coat is the warmest thing pos- 
sible except for electrically heated equipment for 
space explorers, and it’s only $225... Is a sweater 
better? Here’s a simple heavy-knit cardigan 
($247). Oh yes, it’s lined in nutria ... or perhaps 
she’d prefer a charming cardigan of beige and 
white mink gills ($165) .. . or a mohair sweater 
whose turtleneck doubles as a hood ($75) ... any 
young girl could use a short rabbit fur jacket 
dyed to match her dress for holiday jollifications 
($101). 








Doesn’t it always seem to rain on Opening 
Night? Protect her gown with a water-repellent 
taffeta theater coat ($198.50), umbrella to match 
($29.50) . . . for the back-seat driver, a simple 
car-coat of red broadtail ($1,100) ... and for 
just a casual extra jacket, pick up this little 
black satin, mink-collared bolero decorated with 


pink and red sequins ($475). There’s also a bar- 


gain economy model without the fur ($275). 


Unless it’s absolutely necessary, why go out 
into the cold at all? Most any girl would love to 
curl up in front of the fire in tight-fitting 
tapered slacks of turquoise brocade embroidered 
with metallic-thread purple flowers ($70) ... 
there’s a dandy little boyish jaeket to match 
($90) .. . or if she prefers, a plaid silk “at home” 
dress ($295) ... or a lacy lemon knit bed jacket 
($75) . . . does she like shirts? Here’s one with 
button-down collar, ankle length hem ($75)... 
or a darling hostess outfit for serving after- 
noon tea—a floor-length full skirt of alternating 
strips of purple and copper rabbit fur topped off 
with a sleeveless blouse of purple rabbit ($182.50) 
... but if she absokutely must go out into the 
icy blasts, she’d love some toasty beaver slippers 
to come home to. These cover her ankles like 
little boots and are lined with printed silk 


($42.35). . 
No one who uses a desk should be without 
these essentials: a letter opener with a handle 





of diamonds, emeralds, and sapphires ($3,300) 
--- a sterling silver Scotch tape dispenser ($8.50), 
silver ruler ($12.50), and silver pencil sharpener 
($6.50) . . . an all-in-one pen and pencil com- 
bination of 14k gold ($137) . .. and a choice of 
paperweights—a golden railroad spike ($9.95) or 
a 3,000 year old mummy’s hand from an Egyptian 
tomb ($150). 

Do you need some house gifts? How about an 
outsized doorknob complete with lock and key 
($230)? .. . or a rose-quartz clock ($1,800)? ... 
Bored with the same old kitchen matches? Here’s 
a velvet and brocade box, lined in silk, holding 
paper matches that work like children’s party 
snappers without the bang ($15) . . . nothing’s 
more welcome on a cold winter night than a 
fur-lined chamber pot ($3.95) . . . unless it’s an 








oak cask for Scotch whiskey ($25) .. . please her 
Miss Fixit urge with a tool kit for ladies ($19.95) 
--. and just so she won’t ruin her clothes doing 
little repairs around the mansiori, add some 
Stretch silk brocade coveralls to the package 
($145) ... why not replace that worn-out shabby 
one with a bright new horse-Hitching post I 
($42.50) . . . decorate the kitchen with a gold- 
paintéd cabbage ($25) ... or any room with a 
50-year-old French cradle telephone ($32.50) ... 
know someone who’s wistful for those happy 
days in the country? Get him a tray-landscape, 
a miniature using pebbles, small rocks, and 
plants to suggest vast stretches of scenery ($200) 
. . . how about a half-scale model crap. table 
($359). It also converts to a coffee table so 
you can feed your guests after you win their 
money. 


skce2oQqep 


Here’s the perfect solution for something really 
practical to help mow the lawn or push a stalled iy 
car—a 900 lb. live baby elephant ($4,500) ... and io 
for someone who likes pets in the house even if 





they’re not very practical—live 10 foot-long nc 

Komodo Dragons ($12,500 a pair). - 
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—Record’ Drawings by Marjorie Glaubach * 

Are you still left with some gift problems? For the 

people who have everything, how about an elec- Mrs 

tric back-scratcher whose five fingers scratch to. 
3,000 times per minute ($4.95) ... or a crew-cut 
brush ($17.50) ...a 65 in. gaff-rigged topsail 

yacht model dating from 1893 to enrich some on 

sporting man’s library or office ($495) ... jus 

Is his watch old - fashioned? Here’s one with re 

a genuine diamond instead of a crystal ($8,000, the 

tax generously included) .. . but saving the very L 

best for last, here’s the most thoughtful and per- nin 

sonal gift of all for the finest person you know— L 

14k diamond-studded gold toothpicks, and y 

they’re only $40 for three. Special prices if you L 

order them a gross at a time. jd M 
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Migrant workers, America’s most exploited citizens, travel to work under conditions much worse than cattle, which are protected by federal legislation. 
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CBS Program Spotlights Misery of Migrant Workers 


NEW YORK (PAI)—For years organized labor, 
along with a few members of Congress and pub- 
lic interest organizations such as the National 
Consumers League, has been seeking to throw a 
spotlight on the plight of America’s three mil- 
lion migrant workers—to rescue them from their 
misery. 


The AFL-CIO has set up its Agricultural Work- 
ers Organizing Committee and slowly, laborious- 
ly, it is endeavoring to bring the benefits of un- 
fon organization to these people. 


As far as the public at large is concerned, however, 
nothing has succeeded in conveying the primitive con- 
ditions under which these Americans—men, women and 
children, white and Negro—live and work than a one- 
hour documentary carried by the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Co. around the Thanksgiving season, 


Produced by Fred W. Friendly and David Lowe and 
narrated by Edward R. Murrow, it was appropriately 
entitled “Harvest of Shame.” 


The program opens with a shape-up of migrant 
workers and Murrow is saying: “This scene is not tak- 
ing place in the Congo. It has nothing to do with Jo- 
hannesburg or Capetown. It is not Nyasaland or Ni- 
geria. This is Florida. These are citizens of the United 
States, 1960 

“The hawkers are chanting the going piece rates at 
the various fields. This is the way the humans who har- 
vest the food for the best-fed people in the world get 
hired. One farmer looked at this and said: ‘We used 
to own our own slaves, now we just rent them!’” 


“Only in Name Are They Not Slaves’ 


Murrow also interviewed a minister named Cassidy 
who works with the migrants. Cassidy said: “They are 
just as bad as slaves. Only in name are they not slaves; 
in the way they are treated, they are worse than slaves. 
And somebody has made thousands of dollars out of 
their sweat. Is that a slave or not?” 


Lowe interviewed Mrs. Doby, 34 years old, mother of 
nine children: 

Lowe: Mrs. Doby, what things do you pick up north? 

Mrs. Doby: We pick.strawberries and cherries. 

Lowe: Who works with you out of this family here? 

Mrs. Doby: Everybody except the baby. 

Lowe: Who takes care of them in the fields? 
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Mrs. Doby: Well, they just kind of stay-along with 
us, or take care of themselves. The ones that can’t walk 
usually stays in the baby buggy. 

Lowe: What is the average dinner for the family? 

Mrs. Dobey: Well, we just—you mean what do we 
have in 

Lowe: Yes. 


Mrs. Doby: We—well, I cook a pot of beans and fry 
some potatoes... 
Lowe: Yes. 


Mrs. Doby: Some corn or something like that. 


Lowe: How many quarts of milk do you buy for the 
children? 


Mrs. Doby: Well, we don’t—I don’t—we don’t have 
milk except maybe when we draw our paychecks; we 
have milk about once a week.... 


‘They Just Want Their Stuff Out” 


Lowe also interviewed the Parsons family as they 
were about to leave Belle Glade, Fla., a migrant center, 
for Indiana to pick strawberries. Mr. Parsons was 
asked if the farmers he worked for cared about his 
problems. He replied: 


“No, sir. They’re not in particular worried about 
you. They just want their stuff out and you get away 
as quick as possible.” 


Murrow points out: 


“This is an American story that begins in Florida 
and ends in New Jersey and New York State with 
the harvest. It is a 1960 ‘grapes of wrath’ that begins 
at the Mexican border in California and ends in Ore- 
gon and Washington. It is the story of men and wo- 
men and children who work 136 days of the year and 
average nine hundred dollars a year. They travel in 
buses. They ride in trucks. They follow the sun.” 


The contrast between the treatment of produce and 
cattle and human beings is told by Murrow: 


“The vegetables the migrants picked yesterday mov- 
ed north swiftly on rails. Produee en route to the 
tables of Ameriea by trailer is refrigerated and care- 
fully packed te prevent bruising. 


“Cattle carried to market by federal regulation must 
be watered, fed and rested for five hours every 28 
hours. People—men, women and children—are car- 
ried to the fields of the North in journeys as long as 
four days and three nights. They often ride ten hours 


without stop for food or facilities.” 


One employer was asked if his workers were happy. 
This was his reply: 


“Well, I guess they got a little gypsy in their blood. 
They just like it. Lot of ‘em wouldn’t do anything else. 
Lot of ’em don’t know any different. That’s all they 
want to do. They love it. They love to go from place 
to place. They don’t have a worry in the world. They’re 
happier than we are. Today they eat. Tomorrow they 
don’t worry about. They’re the happiest race of people 
on earth.,” 


Hundreds of workers attending a meeting of the AFL- 
CIO organizing committee were shown as they sang 
the songs of freedom from their misery, freedom of 
the “sweatshops ef the soil.”” And these workers have 
no protection, no jobless benefits, no workmen’s com- 
pensation, no minimum wage, no child labor laws— 
nothing. 


And there were these quoves: 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell: “I think 
they’re the great mass of what I call the excluded 
Americans. They are people who cry out, workers and 
their children and wives, who cry out for some as- 
sistance and whose plight is shame—the shame of 
America.” 


Senator Harrison Williams (D. N.J.) chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee g 


with at the natienal 
level. For example, 
wages ... we see states 
in competitive posi- 
tions; they’re reluctant 
to raise wages through 
legislation in their 
state because. their 
farmers are competing 
with farmers in other 
Pt 


Perhaps Murrow 
and CBS have finally 
pricked the conscience 
of America so that ac- 
tion on behalf of mi- 
gratory workers — will 
finally be taken by the 
federal government. 





EDWARD R. MURROW 
11 @- 














LETTERS TO 


Says We Aid Arahs, 
Who Boycott Our Ships 


To the Editor: 

I read a dispatch dated Nov. 25 in one 
of our morning newspapers stating that 
the Arab League Petroleum Bureau made 
certain recommendations at a meeting 
in Kuwait, one of the Arab oil kingdoms. 
One recommendation was to tighten the 
Pan-Arab economic boycott of Israel by 
imposing a rigid contrul on oil tankers 
operating from Arab ports, to prevent 
them from transporting oil to Israel. 


On Nov. 26 in the same newspaper a 
dispatch from Jordan stated that it de- 


cided to remove four United States ships” 


from the blacklist bechuse it said their 
owners had presented the “necessary 
guarantees” against resuming trade 
with Israel. At the same time, Jordan 
blacklisted a United States ship, the 
Lipscombi Lykes, for dealing with Israel. 

Another dispatch dated Nov. 26 from 
Amman, the capital of Jordan, stated 
that the United Stat-s would pay Jordan 


$3,900,000 as part of a financial grant- — 


in-aid to cover her budgetary expenses 
for Noven:ber, about $40,000,000 per year. 


Now visualize the sequence of events. 
The Jordan government boycotts and 
blacklists United States ships w'th our 
money thet we give to them by the fancy 
name of grant-in-aid. 


The boycotts and blacklists aimed at 
one nation, Israel, is international black- 
mail carried on by the Arab ‘eague, 
whichis composed of most of the Arab 
countries. 

The Arab countries, so intent on de- 
stroying Israel, derive billions of dollars 
in oil revenues. Whére is that money go- 
ing to? Must we give money to coun- 
tries thet are so intent on deéstroying 
a nation which is helping mankind, and 
which wants to be at peace with the 
world? 

This problem of countries taking our 
money and using it to boycott and black- 
mail our own United States ships and 
business firms has been overlooked by 
the Eisenhower Ad: :inistration. 

Our incoming President, John F. Ken- 
nedy, has already stated that the new 
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be settled with reason, not just 
mae for the oil interests only. 
Israel is a bulwark of democracy in the 
Near East, where democratic forms of 
government are unheard of. Our country 
will gain tremendous prestige if we are 
part of the team that can bring peace 





Birth Control Article 
Seen As ‘Disservice’ 


‘To the Editor: 


In large measure, unionism has been 
successful and popular in the ‘United 
States because its position has been in 
accord with principles of justice. Further, 
all thinking people recognize that the 
end does not justify the means; a corol- 
lary of this doctrine is that justice and 
other desiraule goals not be accomplish- 
ed through injustice. 


The foregoing remarks are introduc- 
tory to a comment which I wish to make 
upon the article, “The Argument for 
Birth Control,” which appeared on Page 
13 of your Nov. 20th issue. 


I do not intend here to debate either 
the merits or demerits, economic, moral, 
psychological or social, of the practice 
of birth control. Rather, I would like to 
comment that I believe that you have 
permitted an article to be published 
which contains within it material, 
which if accepted as correct, is not only 
highly insulting to a great portion of 
your membership, but also would under- 
mine the principles of justice upon which 
the success of the union movement is 
necessarily based. In this connection I 
draw your attcation to the last para- 
graph,.of the article which states: 


“Those who do not approve of birth 
control would do better to base their 
opposition on religious or absolutist 
moral grounds alone.**** such a posi- 
tion should be stated forthrightly— 
even when, as in the present case, it 
can only make the ancient demand, un- 
acceptable to most of us, that justice 






















































Shelien Basford, Gervy Hughes, Gene tncies and Sec Lehr admive Macelé Pleme 
ming’s 


teuch on his new accordion. (See letter below.) 


be done though the world perish.” 

Note that for the sake of his argu- 
ment the author concedes that those who 
oppose birth control on “absolutist moral 
grounds” do so for the end of justice, 
and then proceeds to discard the validity 
of that end by indicating that it may be 
sacrificed to save the world from per- 
ishing. 

To begin, it is absurd to suggest that 
we must choose between birth control 
and world annihilation. Moreover, what 
qualifies him to promulgate this “ab- 
solutist ground” that we shall perish? 

But what is more fundamental, and 
what concerns me and should concern 
you, is Mr. Dennis H. Wrong’s contention 
that we can abandon principles of jus- 
tice if the end is something which some 
(or even all) of the population believes 
desirable, in this case the avoidaive of 
world disaster. If the mean is not just 
(birth control), then no matter h.ow good 
the end may be, such a rmean may not 
be employed. And union leade:s and 
spokesmen must know this betier than 
anyone... If you are to be consistent in 
upholding principles of justice you must 
reject. this particular argument of Mr. 
Wrong. 

And if his argument must be rejected, 
you have done a great disservice to your 
readers in permitting your good name 
and that of your gazette to become the 
tools of an advocate of injustice. 

NORMAN L. ZEMKE, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Ohioans Happy Over 
oe on ee 


To the Editor: 

Joe Loxr has many friends Lad they 
are saying some very nice things about 
his story in the last issue of The Record 
(“Joe Lohr—Retired to a fuller, richer 
life”). Can you please send me a dozen 
extra copies, as I am swamped Tee 
quests? + a 


Here is a sidelight you may wish to 
use. Harold Flemming, the accordionist 
pictured in the story who never refuses 
to provide musical entertainment for the 
handicapped at Joe Lohr’s request, is 
handicapped himself and lives on @ 
meager income. The accordion he uses 
was purchased 25 years ago second-hand, 
The keys stick and the reeds are half out 
of tune, but Harold himself makes it 
work and the children love it. 


We don’t have much time to give to 
Joe. Instead, a few of us, including Re- 
gional Dir. Gerald Hughes, Loca] 379 Of- 
fice Mgr. Sheldon Basford and myself, 
kicked in and bought a spanking new 
Hohner accordion for Harold Flemming 
(and of course, Joe Lohr). We plan to 
give to to him next week when Dir, 
Hughés gets back to Columbus. 


What a beautiful byline! Please thank 
everyone responsible, 

GENE INGLES 

Columbus, Ohie 





Social Security Benefits Far Short of Living Costs 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Social Security pay- 


good health, that they live alcae in a two or 


for those in the Northeast. 
the top, with food costs of $956 a year. 


Pittsburgh was at 


nents to the average retired couple cover just 
bout half of what is needed for a “modest but 
adequate” level of living in the average Amer- 
ican city. 


On the basis of a study just completed by the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
budgetary nseds in 2 Ocities for 9 retired couple, 
both members of whom are 65 or older, range 
from a low of $2,641 in Houston, Texas, to a 
high of $3,366 in Chicago with an overall average 
of $3,042 a year. 


How dcss this compare with Socia: Security 
payments? 


The absolute maximum for a man and his wife, 
both of whom worked and earned top salaries, is 
$240 a month or $2,880, which would barely cover 
tue Labor Department budget. However, full pay- 
ments of this kind are in a minority. 

Second category would be a man with full 
Social Security credits plus an allowance for a 
wife who has no Social Security credits. Maxi- 
mum in chis case would be $180 a month or 
$2,160, which is considerably below the needed 
budget. 


Actually the average payment for a retired 
man and wife as of June 1960 was $123 a month, 
or $1,476—less than half of the overall average 
budgetary needs. 


In reporting its figures, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics said that its budget was not a “mini- 
mm subsistence” budget, but one based on “the 
cost of a healthful, self-respecting manner of 
living which allows normal participation in com- 
munity life.” 


It assumes that the couple is in reasonable 
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three-rcom rental dwelling, that the home is 
equipped with a gas or electric cook stove, a 
mechanical refrizerator and small electrical ap- 
pliances, that the wife dees ail of the cooking 
and most of the cleaning and laundry and that 
most of the income of the retired family is tax 
exempt because of its source or is not enough 
to require tax paym<nts. 


The cost of rent, heat and utilities, which 
represent slightly more than one-fourth of the 
total, ranged from $595 in Scranton, Penn. to 
$1,067 in Chicago. 


Food and beverages — the item for alcoholic 
beverages was a “whopping” $19.90 a year—ac- 
counted for about 29 per cent of the budget and 
was lowest for cities in the South and highest 


Clothing, housefurnishings, ccmimetiieen| 
medical care and similar services ran from $1,174 
in Atlanta, Georgia, to $1,410 in Chicago. They 
represented 42 per cent of the budget. Variation 
in medical costs was considerable among the 20 
cities with an overall difference of $144, between 
the. lowest, Scranton at $222 a year, and the 
highest, Los Angeles, at $366 a year. 


Transportation costs, ranging from $133 to 
$195 a year, were lowest in Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston, where public transportation 
is used more frequently than private automobiles. 


A breakdown on basic budgetary items and 
the cities studied is contained in the following 
BLS chart: 














Total Food Rent, Heat Other Goods 
City Budget Beverages & Utilities & Services 
Atlanta ; $2,720 $768 $ 778 $1,174 
Baltimore ............. Go veds eu on 2,840 781 802 1,257 
Re ee Si ose tceerk wee 953 1,029 1,322 
SEY sd go 04 e's déeeraceee Sie ix ees 3,366 889 1,067 1,410 
Cincinnati .......,..... gianscevccee ee 879 821 1,225 
GE oc eect econ: Saveeect had 3,244 860 1,015 1,369 
Detroit ........ Giiieie eusbeeere ... 3,096 899 858 1,339 
Houston ........... owestot vie iveuens Aue 7158 : 694 1,189 
ME is 5 hp we'd oces coe eah sed . 8,034 841 942 1,251 
Los Angeles, ......... beiaienece obese anan 894 862 1,355 
Minneapolis ............ Sd ebuwe acs ~- 3,185 846 962 1,327 
New York ........ dueesaes « cocese OG4 945 849 1,250 
Philadeiphia ......cceee-sseeees cece 2,909 940 7154 1,215 
Tr 956 863 1,283 
Portland, Ore. ......000+-seeee-e00- 3,049 887 817 1,345 
St. Louis CCC COOH Me eer eeSesersere 3,099 870 970 1,259 g 
San Francisco .........0++-eeesee-. 3,223 920 919 1,384 
Scranton ........ og a ed ehobsncee ae 900 595 1,186 
BR: i 5 00 oo coder ee + tials dao nebo 938 921 1,393 
Washington, D.C. i kalennetoncenen ae 864 921 1,262 
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A NOTHER source of threat and tension is sick- 
ness. After centuries of medical progress, we are finally 
beginning to reach the life span of “three score and 
ten” allotted to us in the Bible. But for alf of that, 
disease is still with us, and despite wonder drugs and 
miracle surgery, the incidence of illness is still high 
enough to cause considerable uneasiness and tension. 
Fortunately, we are blessed with the ability to push 
thoughts of sickness and tragedy out of mind, but 
these thoughts do crowd back ugain when iliness 
strikes close to us. And, in between, we get our daily 
reminder that if heart disease won't get you, cancer 
will, and if you can escape these two, there are a host 
of others like cerebral palsy, muscular dystrophy, and 
cystic fibrosis that may strike our children. 

In addition to hazard from bodily injury and dis- 
ease, we are faced by still another threat to survival— 
economic threat. We no longer have to go out hunting 
for food with a spear or an arrow. But nevertheless, 
we still have to‘Bo out hunting for jobs and business 
opportunities, and we do have to fight from time to 
time to hold on to them, particularly in time of re- 
cession or depression. Even when times are good, we 
hear a great deal about “throat-cutting” and “back- 
stabbing” in business and onthe job. As one man put 
it: “I spend 75 per cent of my time and energy doing 
my job and the other 25 per cent making sure that 
someone doesn’t do me.” 


Ego Needs Praise, Recognition 


The “I” or ego strives for growth satisfaction, and 
self-assertion, and like the body, it too fights for 
safety and survival. It feeds on praise, recognition, and 
approval. It is sheltered and protected by love and ac- 
ceptance. It thrives on gratification, achievement, and 
success. And it can be threatened, too—by insult, dis- 
like, criticism, ridicule, neglect, indifference, disap- 
proval, hatred, and failure. 

We fear psychological threat—threat to the ego— 
as much as, and sometimes even more than, we fear 
physical danger. A tongue-lashing can be as. painful 
as a whip-lashing. A barbed comment can be as wicked 
as a barbed spear or arrow. We dread the “slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune”—that is, abuse and 
failure—as much or even more than we might dread 
attack by bombs and bullets. And despite what little 
children say about “sticks and stones,” the truth is 
that names do hurt us. 

Tension persists so-long as the body remains in a 
state of mobilization. After some action is taken, ten- 
sion disappears. But what happens when something 
prevents you from acting? The answer is: conflict, 
frustration, and continued tension. 


Here is an example. While you’re walking on the 
way to work, a roughneck bumps into you and pushes 
you off the curb. Your system starts to mobilize so 
you can run after him and shove him in return. But 
before full action takes place, you pause to reflect for 
a@ second. If you go after him and start an argument, 
you're likely to get into a fist fight, get mussed up, be 
late for work, and maybe even be hauled in’ by a 
Policeman. If you don’t go after him, you'll feel 
cowardly and disgusted with yourself. A tug-of-war 
takes place between the impulse to avenge the insult, 
and the impulse to protect your dignity and job. Nine 
chances out of ten, you decide that your dignity and 
job are more important, and the impulse to yield wins 
out. So you just keep on walking to work. Meanwhile, 
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your blood is boiling and your insides are churning 
with undischarged anger and tension. 


Whenever people talk or write about tension, they 
almost always couple it with anxiety, as though the 
two were synonymous, Actually, there is a difference. 
Tension is the disturbed and upset feeling you get 
when your body mobilizes to deal with a real or ima- 
ginary threat. Anxiety is the uneasy feeling you get 
in anticipation or expectation of a threat. The two 
are often felt together because anxiety acts as the 
trigger which sets off the tension. 


Anxiety may be thought of as the warning-detection 
system which picks up the first faint signals of a 
Physical or psychological attack, putting you on a 
standby alert for immediate action. 

Suppose that you’ve just gotten wind of a layoff in 
an out-of-town branch of your firm. You become 
anxious as you start to wonder about the chances that 
the layoff will spread to your branch. As your imagina- 
tion begins to work anti you picture yourself getting a 
“pink slip,” your body begins to mobilize, making you 
feel somewhat disturbed. Now, should one of the men 
burst in with news confirming your fears, full mobil- 
ization would take place, making you feel very upset 
and tense, as you start to make plans to safeguard 
your job or to find another one. 

Thus, you can see that anxiety, like tension, serves a 
useful and essential purpose for physical and psy- 
chological survival. Just think of what would happen 
in the illustrations just given if, instead of becoming 
anxious, you stayed calm and relaxed and did nothing 
in the emergency. 


Since life is never free of threat, we must accept a’ 
certain amount of anxiety as normal. The person who 
is faced by the possibility of more-than-ordinary 
threat will, of course, be more anxious than others. 
You can observe this quite readily in people who are 
having a run of trouble with illness or some disturbing 
family problem. Naturally, you expect them to be 
anxious; they are facing a possibility of threat in the 
basic areas of living. 


Chronic Anxiety Is Dangerous 


But there exists a type of person—the over-anxious 
person—who stays in constant state of anxiety, with 
hardly any cause, or even without any cause at all. 
We can think of the over-anxious verson as having a 
highly sensitive and erratic warning-detection system 
which picks up any insignificant signal and magnifies 
it out of proportion to make it look like a major 
menace. With his detection-warning system flashing 
false alarm all the time, it is easy to see how an over- 
anxious person is kept in a constantly renewed state 
of vague tension. 

Here is the way an over-anxious person is apt to 
react: If his baby is sick with a cold, he imagines it 
to be the beginning of polio or pneumonia. If he him- 
self has a stomach-ache, he-may velieve he has cancer 
of the stomach, or if he gets a pain in the chest, he’s 
sure it’s a heart attack. If a new person comes on the 





passes him by without a slap on the back or 
hello, he’s sure he’s fallen out of favor. He is so 
alert and on the defensive that he sees offense where 
none is intended. Harmless comment is taken for an 
insult. Helpful suggestions are taken for interference. 
Just criticism is taken for an attack. 

Some people become over-anxious as a result of 
their immediate experiences, With others anxiety is 
more-or-less built into their personality because of 


and large, children brought up in homes where there 
is an atmosphere of calm, assurance, and stability will 
tend to reflect these characteristics within themselves 
and to be relatively free of anxiety and tension later 
on in life. On the other hand children brought up in 
an atmosphere of uncertainty, worry, and anxiety, 
will tend to grow up worrisome, insecure, and anxious. 


Before they are old enough to find out for them- 
selves, children must depend on their parents for 
their impression of what the rest of the world is like. 
If, from infancy they hear and see nothing but fret- 
ting, worry, and complaint, they are bound to grow 
up with the impression that there’s nothing right with 
the world, and that they can’t expect anything but 
woe. From childhood on they are conditioned to an- 
ticipate trouble, even where no trouble exists. Many 
of the over-troubled people that you and I know are 
that way because of childhood conditioning. 

Just as some children grow up with a feeling of 
being helpless and inferior, others grow up with a 
feeling of being “bad.” This shows up in an overde- 
veloped sense of guilt and accounts for a great deal 
of conflict and anxiety. It is one thing to feel pangs 
of conscience when contemplating doing, or after 
having done, something which conflicts with your 
good standards of decency and justice. It is another 
to become conscience-stricken at every turn because 
of a vague feeling that you’e going to be punished for 
“doirg something very bad.” 


Overprotection Can | Be Bad 


In trying to understand your own over-anxiety, it 
may strike you that your parents never did any of 
the things which we have said are likely to be re- 
sponsible for this emotional state. You may, as a 
matter of fact, recall that, not only did your parents 
not neglect. you or reject you or treat you. harshly, 
they actually smothered you with affection and at- 
tention. 

Now this may be difficult to believe, but neverthe- 
less it is so: the very same kind of damage which is 
done to the human personality through lack of at- 
vention and protection, may also be produced by the 
very opposite condition—too much attention and too 
much protection. 

There are parents who because of their own poor 
upbringing and misfortune, won’t let their children 
go through a normal growing-up experience. They 
want to spare their children even the slightest bump 
or rebuff. They will keep a child from regular fun or 
play because he might fall and hurt himself. They 
won't give the child a chance to settle a quarrel with 
another child, for fear his feelings might be hurt. 
They’re always rushing in to “take his part” before he 
even has a chance to take his own part. They think 
for the child, act for him, feel for him, and suffer 
for him. After a while the youngster starts. to think 
that it’s wrong for him to act or think or feel for him- 
him. He becomes so dependent on his mother or fa- 
ther that he never learns to be dependent on himself. 


(To Be Continued in Next Issue of The Record.) 








































































































Drawing by Marjorie Glaubach 


My Aching Back! 


By JANE GOODSELL 


"The trouble with being a housewife in this | 


20th Century era of “carefree modern living” 
is that you can’t ever complain about your 
aching back. 


The American housewife—or modern home- 
maker, as she is usually called—is regarded 
as a pampered creature who spends her days 
lying on a patio lounge, drifting into the house 
occasionally to push a languid finger to a but- 
ton that sets in motion one of her automatic 
household servants. 


If she should complain that she is all tired 
out, her husband would stare at her in amaze- 
ment. How can she be tired? Has he not pro- 
vided her with an automatic washer that 
washes and rinses the laundry at the mere 
flick of a switch? 


Does she hang heavy, wet wash on a clothes- 
line to dry? She does not. She has a dryer 
that fluff-dries the wash, sunshine sweet and 
soft. The automatic dishwasher washes her 
dishes, and her fabulous freezer and her push- 
button range cook meals for her. 


Her husband has heard so often that all the 
drudgery has been eliminated from house- 
work that he sometimes wonders what on 
earth his wife does all day. He has provided 
her with a host of household aids, and he 
knows what they do for her. 


His wife, on. the other hand, knows what 
they do not do for her, and she knows o..ly 
too well what she does all day. She dusts and 
sweeps and changes diapers and scours anc 
polishes and chauffeurs children and weeds 
and scrubs and peels and stirs and mends. 


But she, too, has read about the new work- 
free era of homemaking. She has also heard 
about great-grandmother, who bore eight chil- 
dren and made her own soap and scrubbed 
clothes on a washboard. She has compared 
herself to great-grandmother so often that 
she is beginning to hate the lady as much as 
she admires her. 


She has even toyed with a nasty little sus- 
picion that maybe there was a hired hand or 
a Slave or an unmarried female relative lurk- 
ing somewhere in great-grandmother’s kitch- 
en. But she isn’t convinced enough to get any 
real comfort from her’ suspicions. 


And the fact remains that she, herself, is 
living in a miracle world of cake mixes, elec- 
trical appliances, no-iron fabrics and jiffy 
cleaning compounds. Her life ought to be 
carefree and relaxed, and she feels guilty that 
it must be her own fault that it isn’t. She has 
been told so often that everything she does is 
so quick and easy that she can only conclude 
that it is her own clumsiness and inefficiency 
that makes things seems difficult. 


When great-grandmother felt like a tired 
housewife, she could act like a tired house- 
wife. She could grumble about how hard she 
had worked all day because she wasn’t con- 
Stantly being told what a lucky woman she 
was, and how easy a life she led. 


Sure, housekeeping is easier in the 20th Cen- 
tury. The automatic washer is a wonderful in- 
vention. It washes the clothes automatically, 
but it does not sort them, fold them, iron them 
and put them away, mended. 


There is no such thing as an automatic 
child-tending machine and, if you look be- 
hind that wonderful roll-easy vacuum, you'll 
find a woman pushing it. 


Modern household aids are marvelous; but 
the price comes high. The price is a woman’s 
right to complain about her aching back. 








1961 Promises a Breather 
From Inflation Woes; 
Best Buys Are Suggested 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


Families struggling with the steep prices of food this winter 
can look forward to a breather: living costs will level off for 1961. 


_ Not that you can expect really lower costs this year. Food 
and housing prices will remain near their present high levels, 
But you will be able to find relatively good buys in clothing, 
household equipment, somhe building materials and used cars. 
For homeseekers, mortgages will be more available this year, with 
interest rates slightly lower. For renting families there will be 
more vacancies, with rentals leveling off near present rates. 

The most stubborn money problem for your family in 1961 will be 
climbing medical costs. These have been rising at the rate of almost five 
percent a year for the past ten years. 

To help you take advantage of 1961 trends, this department has pre- 
pared an item-by-item price forecast. This can save you money by show- 
ing which foods promise to be comparatively best buys this year, and 
which household and other goods offer low-priced buying opportunities. 


Beef, Veal Plentiful, Cheaper 


IN FOOD, you can expect beef and veal will be plentiful and cheaper 
in ’61. Best buys in beef this year will be the grass-fed lower grades used 
mostly for hamburger, pot roast and stew. But pork is in scarce supply 
and will be expensive, especially during the first half of the year. 

Besides beef, poultry will be cheap this coming year, especially broil- 


ers, fryers and turkeys. Eggs, however, have been expénsive.this past - 


year and will continue to be expensive in ’61. Egg prices have been run- 
ning about 20 cents a dozen higher than a year ago. One way to keep 
down costs is to buy Grade A for table use (boiling, poaching, frying) 
but Grade B,for scrambling, omelets and recipe and baking needs. Both 
grades have the same nutrition. Chief difference is that Grade A eggs 
have thicker white, firmer yolk. 

You will need to watch prices of canned fruits and vegetables. Some 
of these, including frozen orange concentrate, will cost more this year, 
and can make inroads on your budget. Look for higher prices for can- 
ned peas, but the same or lower prices for canned snap beans, spinach 
and limas. Use canned orange juice, tomato juice, grapefruit juice and 
blends as alternatives to 1961’s higher prices of frozen orange juice. 

Fresh fruits, especially apples and pears, will be expensive until the 
1961 crops are harvested in the second half of the year. In fresh vegetables, 
tomatoes will cost you a lot this year, lettuce more, but cabbage, cauli- 
flower and broccoli will be cheaper. 


Refrigerators Are No. 1 Bargain 


HOME APPLIANCES: Refrigerators are the No. 1 bargain for 1961, 
with both factories and retailers cutting prices as much as $50 in recent 
moriths. The type growing in popularity is the combination refrigerator- 
freezer with automatic defrost, now accounting for half of all purchases. 

Another buying opportunity for ’61 is the reduced prices on electric 
ranges. Improved models of these and gas ranges have een developed, 
with most gas ranges now equipped with automatic oven lighting and 
oversize simmer burners, reports George C. Johnson of the U. S. Labor 
Department. 

But there are no signs of any sizable reductions yet on furniture and 
rugs. Manufacturers so far are maintaining their prices despite poor 
business. One improvement in furniture, increasingly used, is plastic 
veneers finished to resemble wood grains, to provide mar-resistant table 
tops. 

Families planning home improvements will find 1961 a little better 
year to install new heating equipment and plumbing fixtures, with prices 
down slightly. Lumber, and especially plywood, have been selling at 
relatively low prices. Prices of roofing materials also have been reduced. 

HOUSES: For 1961, there will be easier mortgages, more foreclosures 
(more families are losing their homes) and no decrease in prices. But 
construction costs at least are leveling off from the steady boosts of about 
3 percent a year for the past ten years. 

The big problem in buying a house this year is the steep price of 
land. Mr. Johnson reports that a typical price in 1947 was $9,000 for the 
house and $1,000 for the lot, a total of $10,000. Today the house costs 
$14,000 and the lot $3,000. Total: $17,000. Land used to comprise 10-13 
percent of the value of a house. Now it takes 16-18 percent. 

Actually, Mr. Johnson believes, the price of suburban land has been 
pushed up by an artificial shortage. Owners of unimproved land are hold- 
ing on for even higher prices, he reports. 

The housing cost increase has been made seemingly less painful by 
stretching out the payments. The average new home recently has re- 
quired a down payment of 6 percent of the price, and average monthly 
payments of $98 for 29 years. The average existing home has required 
a down payment of 8 percent of its appraised value (which may be less 
than the actual selling price), and on the average, monthly payments 
of $92 for 25 years. In comparison, in 1957 the average new home required 
a down payment of 15 percent, and monthly payments of $90 for 26 years. 


Higher Prices, Higher Mortgage Rates 


But the deception of higher prices and higher mortgage rates con- 
cealed by longer mortgages is tragically costly to your family finances 
and aspirations, The present typical payment of $98 a month for 29 years 
means you pay a total of $34,000 in interest and mortgage principal. This 
compares with a total of $28,000 to pay off the typical 26-year mortgage 
on the similar 1957 house. 

You will be able to get a mortgage for a slightly lower interest rate 
in 1961. Early in 1960, the prevailing rate in most areas was close to 614 
percent, and often 64%. As we enter 1961, the prevailing rate in most 
parts of the country is 6 percent, and less in the Northeast (about 5%), 
reports the National Association of Real Estate Boards. 

The growing rate of foreclosures is an ominous sign for 1961, and 
a@ warning against assuming heavy mortgages. Government figures show 
that there has been a steady increase in foreclosures in recent years. The 
latest figure of 2.34 foreclosures for every 1000 mortgaged homes is a 
jump of 78 percent in six years. The foreclosure situation is reported to 
be especially serious in Florida. There, many houses have been bought 
with low down payments by young families seeking employment. 
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ployment. She explained that her husband had been 
in an automobile accident and suffered “conclusion of 
the brain.” 
“Don’t you mean ‘concussion’?” inquired the sympa- 
thetic official. . 
“No sir,” was the emphatic reply. I mean ‘conclu- 


sion.’ He’s dead.” 
- ” 


Briefs 


A budget is a pay-as-you-go fiscal arrangement that 
doesn’t allow you to go much of anyplace. 
Nothing is opened by mistake more often than the 


human mouth. 
7 ~ + 


Young Ideas 


Upon reading in her composition for sixth grade 
English that in olden days people sent to jail were 
forced to live on bread and butter, I decided to elicit 
further details of my daughter's education. 

I discovered among other things that Ben Franklin 





Two beauties were admiring a fur coat in a swank 


shop. 

“It’s gorgeous,” said one, “but who would be foolish 
enough to pay $12,000 for it?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the other, “but I’ll find him.” 


Cheery Season 
Christmas decorations in stores have been with us 
so long now it’s beginning to feel like Easter. 
With Christmas shopping in full swing it seems that 
the heavier our clothes get, the lighter our pockets 


become. 
s + . 


Multi-purpose 


A husband who was having trouble shaving was as- 
sured by his wife that the razor-was sharp enough to 
cut linoleum the day before. 


-Ticklers 


recor 





Lethal Weapon 


At a gathering, the late detective story writer, Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, was introduced to a would-be 
criminologist who was dull and irksome. After listen- 
ing to his wearisome chatter for a half hour, Doyle 
escaped to another room. 

“He’s a little on the dull side, isn’t he?” the host re- 
marked to Doyle. 

The author nodded. 

“But he has a brilliant mind,” continued the host. 
a 
Cc ue 

“I know,” replied Doyle. “He almost bored me to 
death.” 


° * ° 


2??? 


Then there’s the story of the door-to-door salesman 
for a children’s encyclopaedia who had just concluded 
his highly-charged sales pitch. As the young mother 
hesitated, he turned to her five-year-old son and said, 
“Ask me a question, sonny. Ask me anything you want 
to know and I will show your mother where she can 
find the answer in this wonderful book.” 

“ The salesman is working on another street now. 
The question the boy asked was, “What kind of a car 
does God drive?” 


Foul 


Number One son, now a freshman in college, defines 
a chaperone as one too old to get into the game, but 
who still tries to intercept the passes. 


By George | 

















“Mr. Smith, my wife and kids believe in me. How 
about a raise?” , 





SANTA’S HELPER: Taina Elg, of the 
films, prepares to don a Kriss Kringle 
outfit as she start her Christmas gift 
giving. 
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To Europe by jet! That’s the exciting prospect in store for 144 
lucky RWDSUers when they sign up for the 1961 European Tour 
under the auspices of their union. 


On Monday, May 29, the union members (and their families) 
will board a luxurious Boeing 707 jetliner which has been chartered 
from Sabena, Belgian World Airlines. Less than seven hours later, 
they’ll land in London to begin a fabulous four-week tour of Europe 
that will take them through England, Holland, France, Switzerland, 
Italy and Monaco. And the cost for the whole tour will be only $695! 


The $695 figure will include all air and land transportation, fine 
hotel accommodations, practically all meals, tips, taxes, admission 
fees, sightseeing and a host of extras. It even includes such fine 
entertainment as the Folies Bergere in Paris and the opera in Rome. 


While winging their way to and from Europe, passengers will be 
served the kind of food that has given Sabena an international 
reputation. 


Because this is a group travel charter flight, the cost of round- 
trip air transportation to and from Europe is only $243—a good deal 
less than half the lowest “economy” rate charged by the airlines. 
This cost is included in the $695 price of the entire four-week tour. 


For those members who are interested in air transportation 
only, a limited number of the 144 seats on the big Boeing 707 have 
been set aside at the round-trip price of $243. This covers the fare 
to London plus return from either Paris or Brussels. 


Participation in the tour is limited to union members and mem- 
bers of their immediate families who accompany them (member’s 
husband, wife, child or parent). Since this will be the only RWDSU 
European tour next year, you’d better act fast to be sure you’re one 
of the lucky 144 who’ll jet to London on May 29. Fill in the coupon 
below and mail it, with stamped, self-addressed envelope, to 
RWDSU Record’s Travel Dept., 132 West 43rd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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, 
Please send information on the 1961 RWDSU European tour. ' 


Oo I am interested in the complete tour at $695. 
[] tam interested in round-trip jet transportation only at $243. 


Name .. i scibais oh ZeaBeoupe 


Address .... ... ee 23 aye 


City 


Where employed .... 


(Be sure to enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. Mai} 
coupon and envelope te RWDSU Record Travel Dept., 132 West 
43rd Street, New York 36, N.Y.) 








